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and it was impossible to revive the project successfully
after the formal period of mourning closed.

Frohman's constantly widening activities in London
made it necessary for him to have more spacious quar-
ters. The story of his offices really tells the story of his
work, for they increased in scope as his operations
widened. When he leased the Aldwych Theater he set
up his headquarters there. With the acquisition of the
Globe he needed more room, and this theater became
the seat of his managerial operations. In 1913, and with
characteristic lavishness, he engaged what is perhaps
the finest suite of theatrical offices in London, They
were in a marble structure known as Trafalgar House,
in Waterloo Place, one of the choicest and most expen-
sive locations in the city.

Here he had a suite of six rooms. Like the man
himself, his own personal quarters were very simple.
There was a long, high-ceiled room, with a roll-top desk,
which was never used, at one end, and a low morris-
chair at the other. From this morris-chair and from
his rooms at the Savoy Hotel he ruled his English realm.

Charles's love for his stars never lagged, and wherever
it was possible for him to surround himself with their
pictures he did so. As a result, the visitor to his Lon-
don rooms found him surrounded by the familiar faces
of Maude Adams, Ethel Barrymore, Ann Murdock,
Marie Doro, Julia Sanderson, William Gillette, and John
Drew. On the roll-top desk, side by side, were the
pictures of his two Peter Pans, Miss Adams and Pauline
Chase.

Charles's last London production, strangely enough,
consisted of two plays by his closest friend, Barrie.
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